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he gives only a few sentences, in which he waves aside the whole con- 
ception as inconsistent with that which is known in the realm of palin- 
genesis. The drawing of philosophical and cosmological inferences 
he expressly reserves as the function of the regenerate alone. To the 
work of biblical criticism he is equally indifferent. He would not 
prohibit it, but it is impossible that he should regard it as a work to be 
favored and encouraged within the world of palingenesis. Himself a 
man of boundless intellectual activity and of vast acquirements, he 
would virtually close certain large fields of inquiry, declaring research 
in them to be at once inferior and untrustworthy. His attitude toward 
the world's learning and its intellectual work generally is certainly an 
unusual one, for so learned a man and so energetic a thinker. 

The author, however, would doubtless accept the situation that is 
thus suggested. He would expect his view to be rejected by all the 
unrenewed, and by such among the regenerate as are Christian in heart 
but not in head, of whom he speaks. He anticipates such rejection 
and is not troubled, save as he is troubled by all the harm that sin has 
done. He feels that the claims of modern thought and the strict and 
consistent Reformed theology cannot both stand. Many will agree with 
him in this, but not all readers will agree with him as to which of the 
two claims it is that the book refutes. 

The additional volume that is conditionally promised by the trans- 
lator will present the author's discussion of the various departments of 
theology, which he likes to call bibliological, ecclesiological, dogmato- 
logical, and diaconiological. It is to be hoped that it may appear, for 
it cannot fail to be fresh and powerful. William N. Clarke. 

Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Biblical Apocalyptics : A Study of the Most Notable Revela- 
tions of God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 
By Milton S. Terry, D.D., Professor in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New York : Eaton & Mains ; Cincinnati : 
Curts & Jennings, 1898. Pp. 510. #3. 

This is an able and noteworthy volume. It attempts by sound 
methods of exegesis to give an interpretation of the apocalyptic por- 
tions of the Bible. The author treats them successively, apart from 
other Scripture, and thus seeks to discover the secret of their symbol- 
ism. Such treatment in English has long been -a desideratum. 
Gunkel's Schopfung und Chaos partially supplies the need in German, 
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but the two books are written from widely different points of view : 
Gunkel seeks to explain the origin of the imagery, while Professor 
Terry seeks to solve its prophetic meaning. Such prophetic meaning as 
he discovers is of a healthy nature. The book is designed to correct 
that morbid brooding of sensitive minds over the "last things" which 
has been characteristic of much of the exegesis of the past, and which is 
exemplified in so much of the popular Christianity of the present day. 

The book is also noteworthy in consequence of its open-minded 
attitude toward biblical criticism. The author has been won over to 
many of the positions established by modern criticism, and is generous 
toward the conclusions commonly classed as "critical," even when he 
does not hold them. 

The book opens with a valuable introduction denning biblical 
apocalyptics. Next following this are brief chapters on " Apocalyptic 
Elements in Hebrew Song," the "Apocalypse of Creation," " Edenic 
Apocalypse of Sin and Judgment," " Apocalypse of the Antediluvian 
World," "Apocalypse of Noah and the Flood," "Apocalypse of the 
Dispersion of the Nations," "Apocalyptic Symbolism of the Taber- 
nacle," etc., occupying some sixty-five pages of the book in all. 
Most of these chapters detract from the value of the work. There is 
included here much material which, it is assumed, was written to 
symbolize ideals, when, in fact, the interpreter has no adequate reason 
for thinking that the writers were conscious of doing anything else 
than narrating fact. The narratives of creation and the fall bear 
every evidence that to their authors they represented reality, not 
symbolism. The same may be said of most of the other portions. In 
Hebrew poetry there are doubtless symbolic elements, but most of this 
material is not apocalyptic, and to treat it as such creates confusion of 
thought. It may help the timid to accept scientific results to treat 
these narratives as symbolic for a time, but even for this purpose the 
process is of doubtful utility. Had this part of the book been 
omitted, with the exception of the introduction, and a treatment of the 
apocalyptic portions of the epistles of Paul introduced in the proper 
place, the value of the work would have been greatly increased. 

Following this portion of the book some eighty pages are devoted 
to the apocalyptic portions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zecheriah, and Joel. The 
treatment which this material receives is to be commended. That 
these prophets consciously used highly wrought symbolism through 
which to express thair ideals there can be no doubt. The book then 
takes up the first of the real apocalypses, the book of Daniel. Professor 
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Terry holds to the unity of Daniel, and to its Maccabean date. Its 
main purpose is, he thinks, to set forth the great doctrine of God's 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the world. The great world- 
powers of Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece, he holds, are taken 
into account by the author. Dan. 7:13, 14 is made to speak, not of 
"the Son of man," but of "one like unto a son of man." This 
"one" is held, on the basis of vs. 27, to be personified Israel, virtually 
equivalent to Isaiah's "my servant Israel." This statement of the 
spirit and scope of Daniel is thoroughly sound and admirable. The 
interpretation is scholarly and consistent with Professor Terry's point 
of view. In some details the interpretation could, in my judgment, be 
improved, if more than one author were recognized in Daniel and the 
details of one part were not so freely read into another part ; but this 
criticism applies to comparatively unimportant matters. 

The most successful part of Professor Terry's book is its treatment 
of the " Apocalypse of the Synoptic Gospels," or the apocalyptic dis- 
course of Jesus. This discourse, he believes, refers to one subject, not 
to two, and that one is the entrance of the Christ, through his church, 
upon the heavenly career of control in the crises of the world's affairs, 
of which the destruction of Jerusalem was the first. The literal mean- 
ing of "this generation" (Matt. 24:34; Mark 13:30) is insisted 
on, and the "all nations" (Mark 13 : 10) is understood to refer to the 
Roman empire. This is an interpretation which can be successfully 
defended on many grounds. 

The treatment of the "Apocalypse of John" covers 230 pages of 
the book. It is acute and able, and merits the careful study of any- 
one who would understand this enigmatical apocalypse. Professor 
Terry's main thesis is that the prophetic visions of this book, like the 
prophecies of the discourse of Jesus, are being fulfilled by the gradual 
establishment of the kingdom of God in the world through the 
Christian church. The first marked event affecting this conquest was, 
he holds, the destruction of Jerusalem. This is an interpretation 
exegetically sound and spiritually healthy. Unfortunately, in the 
work before us it is coupled with an attempt to prove the unity of the 
Apocalypse, its Johannine authorship, and a date for it prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This position leads the learned exegete into 
some palpable absurdities. He is compelled to assume that this 
apocalyptist, with all his literary power, untrammeled by finding any 
of his material in literary form, freely began his description of the 
"bride, the lamb's wife," by representing her as at birth a male 
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child (!) (vlbv apaev, Rev. 12:5). He is forced to hold, with the 
Muratorian Fragment, that John preceded Paul as a pioneer in found- 
ing the churches in Asia, notwithstanding that Paul was so careful not 
to build upon another man's foundation (Rom. 15 :2o), and in spite 
of the fact that Acts 19:1-7 tells us that the pre-Pauline church at 
Ephesus was a John-the-Baptist church ! To explain, as he does, the 
harlot Babylon of chaps. 17 and 18 to mean Jerusalem is, I also think, 
untenable. 

Professor Terry's attempt to interpret the book so as to vindicate 
its unity is inadequate, and his reasons for an early date are not con- 
vincing. His treatment, notwithstanding its unfortunate weaknesses 
in these respects, admirably makes application of the book as a whole 
to that in which its ideals are undoubtedly to be realized, viz., the 
gradual conquest of the world by Christ. This legitimate application 
of the general scope of the Apocalypse is really much more independ- 
ent of any theory of authorship and date than Professor Terry's 
book would lead us to suppose. 

The volume concludes with an appendix, in which brief but excel- 
lent notices are given of the principal extra-canonical apocalypses. 

The work is characterized by much learning, ability, and candor. 
The writer exhibits a knowledge of most of the modern literature on 
the subject, even when it does not influence him, and has produced a 
work which no student of biblical apocalyptics can afford to ignore, 
and from which all may learn much. George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 



The Problems of Job. By Rev. Geo. V. Garland, M.A. Lon- 
don : James Nisbet & Co., 1898. Pp. xii-f- 366. 7s. 6d. 

Has the age been wrong these later years in making more room 
for the human element in its view of inspiration ? This is the question 
which, though not directly relevant, it would seem, to an analytical 
study of the problems of Job, is rather insistently urged upon us in 
this book, both by numerous hints scattered through the main argu- 
ment and by two supplementary chapters. And we have only to note 
the kind of product that the author's idea of its origin makes of the 
book of Job to get all the data we need for the answer ; though it may 
turn out not to be the answer that the author seeks. If we will parti- 
cipate with him in his study, we must with him understand that the 



